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DESK AND DEBIT; 
OR, 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH PHIL ATTEMPTS TO MAKE OUT A 
TRIAL BALANCE. 


WENT to church and to Sunday school as 
usual the next day; and I knew that I felt 
better than I should have done on board of 
the Florina. The next day, however, when I 
met Mr. Whippleton in the counting-room, he 
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seemed to have laid up no grudge against me: 
on the contrary, I thought he was rather more 
pleasant and considerate than usual; but per- 
haps his conduct was only in contrast with 
what I had expected. 

On Thursday morning, Bob Murray, the 
new entry clerk, appeared, and I spent the 
forenoon in initiating him intg the mysteries 
of his duty. In the afternoon I commenced 
posting, for Mr. Whippleton had been so busy 
with his boat, and with his other out-door 
occupations, that the books were somewhat 
behindhand. While I was thus engaged, I 
obeyed the instructions of the junior partner, 
and examined carefully into the system by 
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which the accounts were kept. I began early 
in the morning and worked till late at night, 
until I had posted everything down to the 
Saturday of the preceding week. Then I had 
no difficulty in keeping the work up. 

Mr. Whippleton was away now a large por- 
tion of the time. I knew that he was engaged 
to some extent in real estate speculations, and 
he hinted to me that these operations occupied 
a considerable portion of his time. He had 
simply directed me to post the books, but hav- 
ing mastered the system, I was disposed to 
show him that I was competent to keep the 
books alone. I footed up the columns of the 
invoice and sales books, and I intended to sur- 
prise him, at the end of the month, by show- 
ing him a trial balance and a statement of 
results. I thoughtI could do this, and it would 
be a feather in my capif I succeeded. It would 
not only be good practice for me, but it would 
show the exact condition of the business. 

While I was at work on the invoice book, I 
found what appeared to me to be an error. 
The invoices, or bills of lumber purchased by 
the firm, were all carefully filed away. On 
referring to the original document, I found it 
footed up five instead of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. I turned to the cash book, and found that 


fifteen thousand dollars had been paid on ac- 


count of this transaction, and I concluded that 
there must be another bill. I could find no 
other. The purchase had been made while I 
was in the office, and I remembered the bill. 

I decided to examine all the invoices from 
the first day of the year, and compare them 
with the entries in the book, which had been 
transferred to the ledger. I discovered four 
other entries for which there were no invoices 
at all. In other words, there was merchandise 
to the amount of about thirty-five thousand 
dollars of which I could obtain. no knowledge 
whatever. However, I went on with my trial 
balance, and the result, when I had completed 
it, was startling tome. My statement showed 
that the firm had lost over ten thousand dol- 
lars in five months, taking the stock on hand 
at cost and considering all debts good. 

The head salesman kept what he called a 
‘*lumber book.” The first entry in it was the 
amount of stock on hand at the beginning of 
the year. To this were added all lumber bought, 
and from it all sales were deducted, so that the 
book showed the amount of lumber of each 
kind on hand. This he did so as to be able at 
all times to report what new stock was needed, 
and then Mr. Whippleton ordered it. As there 
was not a great variety of merchandise, the 
keeping of this book did not demand much 
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labor, each salesman being required to deduct & 
his sales from the gross amounts. 

None of the invoices which were missing had 
been entered in this book. It appeared, there- 
fore, that the firm had thirty thousand dollars 
worth of stock on hand more than was exhib- 
ited by the lumber book. I did not understand 
it, and I came to the conclusion that I did not 
know half so much about book-keeping as I 
had flattered myself I did. Still my accounts 
all ‘* proved,” and though I worked over this 
problem every evening till midnight, I could 
not arrive at any different result. 

I was amazed, and even vexed. I did not 
like to say anything to Mr. Whippleton, be- 
cause I wished to surprise him with my knowl- 
edge of accounts on the first of the month. 
It would astonish him to learn that the firm 
had lost over ten thousand dollars in five 
months, several of them the best in the year 
for business. I came to the conclusion that 
my laudable design would be a failure, or only 
prove that I was a vain and conceited boy, 
who knew but little of the science of accounts. 
I did not suspect that anything was wrong, 
except in my owncalculations. Probably Mr. 
Whippleton knew all about the matter, and in 
due time would set it right, showing that the 
concern had made twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars in five months, instead of losing ten 
thousand. 

“Is Mr. Whippleton in?” asked a gentle- 
man, one day, while I was harassing my brain 
over the knotty problem. 

‘*No, sir,” L replied. ‘* He went out at ten 
o'clock, and I have not seen him since.” 

** Sorry; I wanted to see him.” 

I soon found that this gentleman was the 
agent of the Michigan Pine Company, in 
whose invoice the discrepancy of ten thousand 
dollars appeared. Without indicating my 
purpose, I made such inquiries of him as en- 
abled him to give the information I wanted. 
I was satisfied that the invoice on file was cor- 
rect, and that no lumber had been purchased 
for which the firm had not received a bill. 

Of course this discovery only added to my 
perplexity, and I worked half a day over the 
head salesman’s lumber book; but I finished 
the investigation no wiser than I had begun it. 
On the cash book it appeared that the amount 
of the actual bill had been paid at one time, 
and the ten thousand dollars at another. I 
give the amount in round numbers, though it 
varied somewhat from these figures. I worried 
myself over the matter till I was afraid it would 
make me sick, and then I gave it up in despair. 
The first day of the month came, and when I 
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added the month's business to my trial balance, 
I found another amount of five thousand dol- 
jars unexplained by any invoice. The balance 
against the firm remained about the same. 
Mortified at my defeat, I decided to show my 
statement to Mr. Whippleton, for I was deeply 
interested to know where ‘‘the figures lied.” 

“ What’s that?” demanded the junior part- 
ner, as I laid my balance sheet and statement 
before him. 

“T have made out a trial balance and state- 
ment, sir,” I replied. 

“Who told you to do that?” he asked, with 
a glance at the sanctum of Mr. Collingsby. 

‘No one, sir.” 

“What do you mean by wasting your time 
in that way?” 

“You told me to look into the system of 
keeping the books, and I thought I could not 
do it any better than by getting out a trial bal- 
ance for the last six months.” 

‘We don’t take a trial balance but once a 
year.” 

“T only did it for practice, so that I might 
understand it better when I had to do the 
real thing.” 

“I don’t care about your overhauling the 
books to that extent without my knowledge,” 
added Mr. Whippleton, looking very much dis- 
pleased. 

I began to think I had sailed my last sail in 
the Florina; but as I had kept the books up 
square, I did not feel that I had done anything 
to incur his displeasure. 

“T only did it for practice, sir,” I repeated, 
in excuse for my wicked conduct. 

“Did Mr. Collingsby tell you to do that?” 

“No. sir; he never said a word to me about 
it.” 

‘Have you shown it to him?” 

“No sir; of course not. There is some- 
thing wrong about it. You understand these 
things so well, that I suppose you can tell me 
at a glance just what the matter is.” 

“Perhaps I can,” he added, glancing at my 
sheets. ‘* What’s the matter with it?” 

“T make it out that the concern has lost 
about ten thousand dollars in the last six 
months’ business. Of course that can’t be 
80.” 

“Certainly not; and that shows the folly of 
boys like you meddling with what you don't 
understand,” said he, sourly, and in a more 

crabbed tone than he had ever before used to 
me. 

I had expected to be commended for the zeal 
I had shown in my efforts to master the details 
of the business, instead of which I found my- 
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self sharply reproved. I had made a failure of 
my purpose to get out a correct trial balance, 
and this was sufficiently mortifying without 
the reproach the junior partner cast upon me. 
I hung my head with shame while he glanced 
over the trial balance, which, according to my 
father’s system, included the balance sheet. I 
supposed his practised eye would promptly 
detect my error. 

‘* What's the matter with it?” said he, petu- 
lantly. 

‘There is something about the invoices that 
I don’t understand; but I suppose it must be 
because I am so thick-headed,” I replied, with 
becoming humility. 

‘* With the invoices?” added he, with a kind 
of gasp which attracted my attention. 

I glanced at him, and I observed that his 
face was deadly pale. His lip quivered, and 
he appeared to be very much agitated. I was 
astonished at this exhibition on his part, and 
while I was considering whether he was angry 
with me or not, he walked away and drank a 
glass of ice water at the table. I had seen him 
turn very pale when he was angry, and I was 
afraid I had mortally offended him by my in- 
nocent zeal. 

‘¢ What’s the matter with the invoices, Phil?” 
he asked, returning to the desk with a sickly 
smile upon his pallid face. 

“‘T don’t know that anything is the matter 
with them, sir. I suppose I have made a blun- 
der,’ I replied, stammering with confusion, 
for the situation was entirely new to me. 
‘*The May invoice of the Michigan Pine Com- 
pany foots up on the book about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, but the bill on file shows only 
five.” 

‘““You have made a silly blunder, Phil,” 
laughed he; but still his lip quivered. 

‘*T supposed I had, sir; and I only wanted 
to know where my mistake was.” 

‘‘ There is only one little trouble with you, 
Phil. You think you know a great deal more 
than you do know.” 

“T suppose you are right, sir. I thought I 
knew how to make out a trial balance and 
balance sheet; but I find I don’t, though I have 
done it a dozen times under my father’s direc- 
tion.” 

‘“‘ These make-believe accounts are not like 
real ones,” added Mr. Whippleton, sagely. 

““T see they are. not.” 

‘*T suppose you read a check mark, or some- 
thing of that kind, for a one, in the invoice 
book.” 

“TI should suppose so myself, sir, if the cash 
book and check book did not both show that 
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the fifteen thousand dollars was paid to the 
Michigan Pine Company.” 

“Is that so?” said he, startled again. ‘I 
must have left those invoices at my room. I 
had them there one evening.” 

‘Perhaps you have some others there,” I 
suggested quietly, in my ignorance; ‘‘ for the 
invoice book shows about forty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of lumber for which there are no 
bills.” 

‘*They must be at my room; I will bring 
them down,” he added, turning away from me. 

‘* They were not entered in the lumber book 
either,” I added; ‘‘so, I suppose, if I add forty 
thousand dollars to the stock item it will come 
out right.” 

Mr. Whippleton had dropped into a chair, 
and looked paler than ever. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS PERPLEXED ABOUT CER- 
TAIN INVOICES. 


“6 HAT’S the matter, sir? Are you sick?” 
I asked, startled by the deadly pallor 
on the cheeks and lips of the junior partner. 
**T don't feel very well, but I shall be better 
in a moment,” he replied, faintly. 


‘¢ What shall I do for you?” 

** Nothing, Phil; I feel better now. I’m sub- 
ject to these ill turns in the summer. I shall 
be all right in a few minutes. I'll bring down 
those invoices to-morrow. I bought my boat 
last year, hoping to cure myself of them by 
using exercise in the fresh air.” 

I waited a few minutes, and he recovered in 
a great measure from the sudden attack; but 
he was still pale, and appeared to be very 
nervous. 

‘The doctor told me if I attended to busi- 
ness so closely, I should break down alto- 
gether,” he continued, rising from his chair. 

‘Well, sir, I hope you will take a vacation, 
then,” I answered, full of sympathy. 

“TI can’t do it; that’s the trouble. I hoped 
I should be able to take my trip round the lake 
this summer, but I don’t see how I can do it. 
I have to do all the buying for the concern, and 
attend to all the finances. Mr. Collingsby, 
you know, really does nothing. The whole 
establishment rests on my shoulders, and I 
find I am yielding under the heavy load.” 

**T hope I shall soon be able to do more to 
help you,” I replied. 

It had occurred to me that the concern had 
been running itself for several weeks, for Mr. 
Whippleton had not been in the office half the 
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time. I supposed, therefore, from what he 
said, that he was buying lumber, or attending 
to the finances of the establishment, in his ab- 
sence, for he appeared to have injured his 
health very seriously. From ‘the speech of 
people,” and from an occasional remark he 
dropped himself, I had learned that he wasen- 
gaged in land speculations, but I was not 
willing to believe that these could add very 
much to his work. 

‘**You have done very well, Phil,” said he, 
kindly. ‘‘You have been faithful, and you 
have kept your books remarkably well; but 
taking a trial balance isn’t your forte yet.” 

**T know I’m stupid, sir.” 

‘¢Far from it, Phil. I never knew a young 
man of your age who had so deep an insight 
into the science of accounts as you have; but 
you can’t do everything at once.” 

“Thank you, sir; you are very kind. Per. 
haps the taking of trial balances is not my 
forte; but it seems to me that those invoices, 
when you bring them, will make it all right. 
Forty thousand dollars added to the stock will 
leave a balance of thirty thousand in favor of 
the concern.” 

‘*Very likely you are right, after all, Phil. 
Indeed, I think you must be. You are always 
correct about everything.” 

**O, no, sir; I don’t pretend to be always 
correct, but I try to be so,” I replied, blushing 
at the compliments showered upon me. 

‘But, Phil, you should not attempt to do 
what you don’t understand.” 

“‘T thought I was perfectly competent to 
make out a trial balance, sir.” 

‘“‘Undoubtedly you are. It isn’t that,” he 
interposed, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘ There 
are certain details of the business which you 
don’t understand, and you can’t make outa 
correct trial balance without including those 
details.” 

‘¢T supposed I understood all about the busi- 
ness, and perhaps it would have come out all 
right if I had only had those invoices.” 

‘¢T don’t know how that might have been. 
But suppose Mr. Collingsby had seen your 
statement, that the firm had lost ten thousand 
dollars in six months.” 

‘¢T did not intend to show it to him.” 

“Still he might have seen it, You might 
have left it on the desk, and a single glance at 
it would have alarmed him; when, you can 
see for yourself, the business is paying a large 
profit.” 

‘IT made the statement only for you, and I 
showed it to you in order to have my blunder 
pointed out.” 
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“You did perfectly right, Phil, but an acci- 
dent might have happened,” said he, walking 
to the desk where my sheets were still lying. 

He picked them up, tore them into a great 
many pieces, and threw them into the waste 
basket. 

‘At the end of the year we will make out a 
trial balance together,” he added. 

I did not like to see the result of so much 
hard labor destroyed; especially as, by Mr. 
Whippleton’s own showing, the figures would 
be correct when he produced the missing in- 
voices. But I had my rough draft, which I had 
carefully copied, in the desk, and I intended to 
carry this home, in order to ascertain at some 
future time whether my figures were correct or 
not. When I obtained the invoices I could tell 
whether I had made a failure or not in the act 
of taking a trial balance. I was not satisfied 
that I was so utterly stupid as my employer 
made me out to be. 

‘Those bills ought to have been entered on 
the lumber book,” said I, when the junior part- 
ner had disposed of my papers. 

“That’s of no consequence atall. The lum- 
ber book is a humbug,” he replied; ‘I don’t 
believe in it; indeed, I had even forgotten that 
there was any such book. The firm don’t 
recognize it, and I think it is liable to lead us 


all into blunders and errors, as it has you.” 
He went to the other side of the desk, where 
the objectionable volume lay, turned over its 


leaves and glanced at its pages. He was still 
very nervous, for the effects of his sudden at- 
tack of illness appeared not to have left him. 

‘No reliance whatever can be placed on this 
book, and I am disposed to destroy it.” 

“T thought it was avery goodthing. Faxon 
uses it a great deal, and says he can tell what 
stock he has on hand, when a customer comes, 
without going out of the counting-room.” . 

“It is not reliable. The only way to know 
what stock we have is by looking it over.” 

Very likely he would have destroyed it if Mr. 
Collingsby had not called him into the private 
counting-room at this moment. He evidently 
had a hearty grudge against the book, which 
I thought was entirely groundless. 

“Mr. Whippleton don’t think much of your 
lumber book,” said I, when the head salesman 
came in a moment later. 

‘“Why, what’s the matter with it?” asked 
the man. 

“He says it is not reliable.” 

“TI think it is; and since I adopted it two or 
three other concerns have kept one like it, 
after asking me about it. What's the reason 
it isn’t reliable?” 
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‘““You may neglect to enter invoices or 
sales.” . 

‘Your ledger wouldn’t be good for anything 
if you neglected to carry all your items to its 
pages.”’ 

I was about to specify more particularly that 
the firm had about forty thousand dollars 
worth of stock on hand more than appeared in 
the lumber book, when Mr. Whippleton re- 
turned. He evidently understood what I was 
doing, and told me to make up the bank ac- 
count. 

**-You needn’t say anything to Faxon about 
his book. Let him keep it, if he wishes to do 
so,” said he. : 

‘*T did say something to him.” 

‘*You did? What did you say?” 

**T only told him you didn’t think his book 
was reliable.” 

‘‘That’s no more than the truth, but you 
need not mention the matter again. It will 
only make unpleasant feeling. Smooth it over 
if he says anything more about it, and let the 
matter drop.” 

I was rather puzzled, but I went on with the 
bank account. 

‘*And by the way, Phil, you needn’t say 
anything to Mr. Collingsby about those in- 
voices,” he added, a little while after. 

‘*T shall not be likely to do so. He hardly 
ever speaks to me, and I never do to him, un- 
less it is to answer a question.” 

‘*He’s' very fussy and particular. It was 
careless in me to leave those papers at home, 
but it is all right now. This is a fine day, 
Phil, and we will take a sail about four o’clock 
if you like.” 

I did like; I always liked to take a sail. I 
had been with him a dozen times already, and 
had been promoted to the position of able sea- 
man on board, for I had taken the helm, and 
actually worked the boat alone for hours at a 
time. I had been out with the junior partner 
in some pretty heavy blows, and enjoyed them 
too. In fact, I considered myself as competent 
to handle the Florina as I was to make outa 
trial balance. I looked into the theory of sail- 
ing a boat, and understanding the principles, 
I found the practice easy. 

After the business of the day was done, we 
embarked, and sailed with a stiff breeze to the * 
head of the lake. Mr. Whippleton was more 
than usually kind and considerate, but he ap- 
peared to be thoughtful and troubled. He 


gave me the helm, and went into the cabin as 


soon as we were out of the river. He sat at 
the table, with a pencil and paper, and seemed 
to be absorbed in some difficult calculation. 
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At dark we were off Indiana City. I reported 
to Mr. Whippleton, and he came on deck. He 
told me to come about, and I did so without 
any assistance from him. He talked a little 
about the business of the firm, but soon re- 
lapsed into silence. His manner was some- 
what strange, but I attributed it to his ill 
health. We had an abundant supply of pro- 
visions on board, such as crackers, sardines, 
lambs’ tongues; and we usually took our sup- 
per on board, as we did not return to the city 
till nine or ten. Sometimes we cooked ham 
and eggs, beefsteak, or a mutton chop, and 
made coffee. I was cook and steward gener- 
ally, but this time my employer brought up 
some eatables, and we took our supper in the 
standing-room. I noticed that he had no ap- 
petite, and I was really afraid that he would 
be seriously ill. 

The next day I carried home all the papers 
relating to my trial balance, and locked them 
up in my valise. Mr. Whippleton staid in the 
counting-room all day for the next week, but 
nothing more was said of my unfortunate at- 
tempt to prove my zeal. He did not, however, 
bring the missing invoices, and I ventured to 
mention the matter again. He had forgotten 
all about them, but would attend to it the 
next day. : 

Another week elapsed before he produced 
them. I looked them over, and they appeared 
to becorrect. They were in the ordinary forms, 
with the printed headings of the establish- 
ments at which the lumber had been pur- 
chased. As sogn.ashe gave them to me I 
took up the lumber book. 

“You needn't enter them on that book, 
Phil,” said the junior partner; ‘‘ I don’t believe 
in that book, and I won’t have anything to do 
with it. File them away, and don’t say any- 
thing about them to any one.” 

Of course I obeyed my orders, but I confess 
that I began to think something was wrong. 
The Whippleton idea of honesty was not very 
high. The cash amounts of these invoices had 
been paid, and I supposed the lumber had been 
received in the yard. But Mr. Whippleton 
was a partner in the concern, and he could not 
mean to cheat himself. My curiosity was ex- 
cited, but as a clerk I had no right to meddle 
with what did not concern me. 

When I went to bed that night I could not 
sleep, for my mind would dwell upon the mys- 
terious invoices. Iheard the clock on achurch 
strike twelve, and still I was awake. A few 
minutes later I heard a knock at my door. 
Mrs. Whippleton had been sick for a week, 
and I found that the summons came from her 





nurse. The landlady was worse, and she 
wanted to see me atonce. I hastily dressed 
myself, and went to her. 

“Phil, I know you are honest; everybody 
says so. I want to see you,” said she, as] 
entered. 

I could not imagine what my honesty had to 
do with the matter, but I waited for an ex- 


planation. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF SPRINGER 
G. HOPPER. 


BY L. D. NICHOLS. 


NCE there was a gallant young grass- 

hopper, who lived with his brothers and 
sisters in a large clover field, between a gray 
mountain and a little village. He wasa neatly- 
made fellow, with a glossy brown body, and 
gay yellow feelers and legs. The hind legs 
were tipped with bright red. O, how he 
could spring! It was enough to take your 
breath away to see him! If you thought he 
was on that clover-top, flash! he was upona 
spray of golden-rod. Before you could fairly 
remark upon it, pish! he was on the stone 
wall! No! here, on the oldstump; no! there, 
on the choke-cherry bush! Dear, dear! he 
was worse than the Ravels; he was indeed. 
All his brothers and sisters could hop too, but 
Springer was the most agile and daring of the 
family. Once his eagerness brought him into 
serious trouble. He never would look before 
he leaped. What was to be expected of such 
madness? He jumped away up on to the horn 
of an ox, pretending to his sisters he thought 
it was only an unusually high thistle-top. 
They screamed to him to come down, but the 
saucy fellow was so proud when the ox walked 
on that he would not’ come. He actually 
thought the huge beast was marching on pur- 
pose to give him a ride; and so he staid till 
the ox had walked entirely across the field, 
while his poor sisters were weeping behind. 
Fortunately, in pushing his way through an 
alder thicket, the animal brushed Master 
Springer off. He fell ingloriously into the 
mud, and soiled his yellow legs more than a 
little before he could reach dry land. Even 
then he had to ask a slow old mud-turtle to 
show him the way home, which was very mor- 
tifying. But, would you believe it? so far from 
being properly ashamed, he only laughed when 
he found his sisters mourning his supposed 
loss, and told them he had had a jolly ride, 
and would take them with him the next time 
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he went on the old fellow. Of course this was 
a very safe promise, for in his heart he was 
thoroughly frightened by his adventure. Even 
this, however, taught him no wisdom or 
modesty. 

One fine morning in September, his oldest 
brother, who was quite grown up, and lived on 
the other side of the ditch, came over to pay a 
visit to the younger members of the family. 
«] have come to warn you all of a new and 
horrible danger,”’ said he. ‘‘ It was bad enough 
for those great red beasts to roam about in our 
field, trampling our friends to death under 
their black, awkward feet. Why don’t they 
hop like gentlemen, I should like to know, in- 
stead of lumbering along as they do? But 
something worse besets us now, and may at 
any day invade this corner also.” 

Here he paused, and ate a little clover as if 
to refresh himself, but really in order to takea 
glance round, and see how his tale affected 
Springer and the sisters. Miss Brunella’s eyes 
were fairly outside of her head with horror. 
Miss Jaunette exclaimed, ‘“O, brother, pray 
protect us!” and trembled so that they had to 
sprinkle a whole dew-drop in her face before 
she felt better. Miss Verdantie, who (I am 
sorry to say) had no sympathy for delicate 
nerves, cried out, ‘*O, goon, do! Never mind 
Netty! That’s her way.” But as for the au- 
dacious Springer, he yawned in his brother’s 
face, and kept on practising his favorite back- 
ward jump, from a mullein-stalk to the sweet- 
brier bush, all the time. Brother Greenwing, 
however, went on with his story. ‘Every 
morning for two weeks past, at about ten 
o'clock (just before that dreadful rattling, and 
jarring, and dust we always notice from over 
yonder wall), four curious balloons come sail- 
ing over our quiet field. Four enormous col- 
ored balloons!” ‘*Balloons?” gasped Bru- 
nella. ‘‘Four?” repeated Jaunette. ‘ Yes,” 
continued Greenwing, in a still more solemn 
tone; ‘‘ balloons indeed, and each one differ- 
ent from the rest. One is black and white, one 
is gray, one is dark blue and gray, and the 
other a lovely light blue and white, in stripes.” 
Even Springer was listening now. ‘ Each 
balloon goes on two pretty black and white 
feet, far smaller than those of the red beasts, 
but more dangerous, for they patter along so 
fast. O, it is fearful! They float along 
80, you want to look at them; they are so 
strange and pretty, and there is a sweet 
chattering and ringing noisé about them. 
Then come a rush and a whirling, and you 
are swept away from your family” (Jaunette 
faints), ‘‘or your leg is broken,” adds Green- 





wing (warming at the sight), ‘‘or you are 
killed outright.” He winds up with ghastly 
emphasis, for the express purpose of impress- 
ing Springer, who was swinging with heartless * 
lightness on a clematis vine, while the sisters 
bent over poor Jaunette. ‘I suppose,” sar- 
castically remarks the volatile youth, ‘‘ in that 
latter case one can’t bore one’s family any 
more.” Hardly were the rash words uttered, 
when a confused sound of trotting and chip- 
pering was heard approaching. ‘‘I told you 
so,’’ ejaculated Greenwing, and dived inglori- 
ously under a mushroom. The sisters gave 
Jaunette such a pinch that she revived at once, 
and all four of the young people stood staring 
in eager curiosity at the lovely phenomenon 
of four beautiful balloons which came floating 
over the grassy slope, each crowned with a 
face more lovely than the water-lilies in the 
pond, or the rare rose-colored marsh-mallow 
blossoms. Springer involuntarily assumed a 
languishing air, and the sisters took notes with 
their bright black eyes. A flute-like voice 
from the largest balloon says, ‘‘ I wonder if the 
mail has come in yet.” The gray exclaims, 
““T never can jump over this dreadful ditch.” 
The third chimes in, ‘*I wonder if there’s a 
letter for me;” and then the fourth, ‘ O, 
hurry, girls; there’s the stage!” 

Then came a terrible rush and fluttering. 
Springer and the sisters feel the fearful fasci- 
nation of the mystery. They will solve it or 
perish. With one impulse they all leap wildly 
into the dazzling midst. Springer chooses the 
blue and white striped whirlpool; it is so like 
the sky, towards which he has been always 
taught tojump. In an instant he is buried in 
the azure cloud! But there is no rapture, — 
only black darkness, and swift, dizzying mo- 
tion; then a sense of pressure, a horrible 
grinding and whirling. Through it all he dis- 
tinguishes such sounds as these: ‘ Here we 
are!” ‘*Good morning!” Any letters for 
us?” ‘O, splendid!” ‘None for me? O, 
dear!” ‘*What's the news?” ‘*Two for 
mother. I'll put them in my pocket;” then a 
violent blow and a squgezing, and poor 
Springer knew no more for some time. Re- 
viving by and by, he hears the chattering 
again. All is dark around him, and he cannot 
move; he can only listen to such words as 
these: ‘Suck a hot day!” ‘And a fearful 
ditch to jump over!” ‘‘ And scores of grass- 
hoppers; I presume my dress is full of them.” 
‘They always prefer light dresses.” ‘“O, be 
quick! here are three under my ruffles! Help 
me catch them!” ‘O, how they wriggle and 
squirm! Throw them out the window! Don’t 
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kill them! O, you cruel thing!” ‘O, here’s 
one big one on my white skirt!” and poor 
Springer is dragged into the light by a ner- 
vous little hand, ‘which he struggles against 
with all his six legs. Flesh and blood cannot 
bear it; the hand flies open, Springer executes 
a nimble leap, and alights on the floor, near 
‘the mangled bodies of poor Brunella and 
Jaunette. At the same moment he sees Ver- 
dantie swiftly hurled out the window. There 
is no knowing what may be below. Springer 
sees the blue and white fairy approaching, 
with hand resolutely cup-shaped for his cap- 
ture. He tries his well-practised backward 
leap, and disappears under abureau. Bluette 
was tired, and pursued him nofarther. It was 
cool and still in there, and he gladly rested 
and took breath. The bureau was dark red, 
and stood on four legs. It reminded him of 
the ox. The carpet was a straw matting. It 
smelt a little like the stubble in the field at 
home, and seemed nice and natural to our 
poor, weary grasshopper. So he respectfully 
addressed it: ‘*Can you tell me, sir, what 
place this is?” To his surprise and mortifica- 
tion the matting replied very rudely, ‘‘I speak 
not much English; I am myself from India. 
and know the whole world. You had better 
not try to talk, for you speak through your 
enose.” This was crushing. Poor Springer 
hopped away, and presently alighted in a 
beautiful white and red nest. It was really 
Bluette’s work-basket. It was a museum of 
wonders to him, and he crawled over all the 
pretty things in it with great interest, and soon 
felt happy and social again. But when he 
addressed himself to the various articles, he 
found most of them very scornful. The thim- 
ble put on airs because it was from France, 
and had a picture of a castle embossed upon 
it. The Scotch plaid tape-measure and needle- 
book had also come over the sea, and didn’t 
like the country freedom of poor Springer’s 
manners; ‘crawling about with his long feel- 
ers, indeed!” The scissors were very cutting 
in their remarks, and the needles were point- 
edly cold. The spool cotton in the bright red 
case was of southern extraction, and of course 
scorned to notice a Yankee; but the yellow wax 
was truly kind. Like himself, she was of 
country origin and education, and had never 
travelled out of this little New Hampshire vil- 
lage. She gladly gossiped with him about the 
clover crop, the bees, the crickets and butter- 
flies, thunder-showers, and all the beautiful 
free out-door life. She explained all their sur- 
roundings to him, and confided to his sympa- 
thy how homesick she often was. Bluette was 





very kind, and would frequently take her up 
and say, “O, how good it smells!” but then 
she would draw coarse black linen threads deep 
into her flesh, and that hurt, besides making 
dark, untidy marks. The susceptible Springer 
was fast forgetting his past life, and beginning 
to think he might do worse than settle here, 
His manner was quite gentle and tender; aj] 
his conceit was gone; Greenwing and his sis- 
ters would not have recognized him. As for 
the wax, she was visibly melting a little, 
‘Here is a friend at last,” she thought. Sud. 
denly Bluette came for her emery bag, and 
screamed out, ‘*O, here’s another of those 
horrid grasshoppers!” She snatched him 
rudely in her hand, and flung him out of the 
window. Away he went, whirling through 
the air. It seemed hours. His senses left 
him; and when again he.opened his eyes, he 
was lying in a petunia bed, with one of his 
fine red springing legs broken. 
lanting days were over. No more Ravel-like 
gambollings. Brother Greenwing mourned 
long for him, and for Brunella and Jaunette. 
Verdantie was never any comfort to him. 
When he thought of the lost ones, it was some 
consolation to him to remark, ‘I told them 
so; they were faithfully warned.” Springer's 
leg healed, but it was always stiff. He had to 
live chiefly upon the ground, and felt grateful 
when, in calm days, he could creep to the top 
of a hollyhock and look around a little. 
Sometimes Bluette sat at the open window, 
sewing, with her work-basket on the sill. 
Then Springer could catch a glimpse of the 
gentle Waxina through the white and red 
Fayal wicker-work, and she would smile at 
him, as if to say, ‘‘Be patient, be cheerful! 
That is all we can do.” When frosty weather 
came, the window was kept shut, and he saw 
her no more. Soon after he died. All grass- 
hoppers do, in the autumn, you know; but 
Waxina never forgot him. Bluetfe always 
noticed she grew softer in summer time, but 
did not suspect of whom it reminded her. 


His gay gal- 


—\—_———_ 


—— SHAKESPEARE’s father and mother 
made their mark in this world simply be- 
cause they could not sign their names. Ex- 
isting documents bear the marks of both 
John and Mary Shakespeare. Still, they 
were probably as learned as most of their 
neighbors. 


— A HuNpRED and fifty years ago, John 
Bell, the traveller, found the place of honor 
to be on the left hand at the court of China. 
Perhaps this is the case still. J 
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OUR BOYS 
THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


VII. — Viola attacked by a Wild Beast. 


WO years more had passed away; and 
T Orson was out in the woods one day 
cutting down trees. He was to stay there till 
night; so Agnella thought she ‘would send 
him his dinner. Filling a basket with bread, 
and meat, and cherries, she gave it to Viola, 
who wanted to go and stay with him until he 
was ready to come home in the evening, for 
the time seemed long without him. 

To shorten the walk she took a new and 
well-cleared path through the woods — a path 
where there was no tangled underbrush, or 
anything to retard her progress. And she 
went singing on her way; for sunshine, and 
soft air, and merry birds made her heart light. 
But she had not gone far before she heard a 
quick, heavy step. It sounded nearer and 
nearer, and in a few minutes she saw a great, 
furious tiger, coming towards her, with flam- 
ing eyes, and tearing up the grass and earth 
atevery step, and roaring in his fury, as if he 
were bent on taking her life. 


Viola was transported with terror. Wheth- 


er to fly or to hide she knew not; and, while 
she was hesitating, undecided what to do, 
the animal stopped, looked steadily at her a 


minute, and then rushed towards her. Fortu- 
nately the branches of a tree near her were 
within her reach, and seizing one of them 
with both hands, she leaped into the tree, and 
catching one branch after another, was soon 
beyond the reach of the enraged animal. But, 
finding himself baffled, he beat his body against 
the tree, until the tree shook under his attacks, 
and Viola began to be afraid of falling. Sev- 
eral hours passed in this way; and Viola still 
sat motionless in the tree, fearing even to 
breathe, lest the terrible creature, who was 
now and then calm for a few moments, should 
renew his efforts to bring her down. But, 
when he again shook the tree, she made the 
woods ring with her cries. ‘‘Orson, Orson!” 
she called. But Orson was too far off to hear; 
neither could her voice reach the farm, and 
there was no prospect of help coming from 
any direction. Hopeless, and exhausted for 
want of food, —for she had thrown down the 
dinner basket to quiet the monster, — her cries 
grew faint, and at last ceased entirely. It was 
then that her deliverer appeared. 

Orson had begun to wonder why his dinner 
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didn’t come, for his mother had promised to 
send it to him; and, as it was growing late, 
he started for home, taking the shorter way 
through the woods that Viola had taken. 
And, while he was strolling along, little 
dreaming of what was to come, he thought 
he heard plaintive cries; and soon they grew 
loud and piercing, for Viola had roused her- 
self for a last, desperate effort to bring some 
one to her help. It was her voice, he knew; 
she was in some great danger, and he hurried 
on in the direction from which the sounds 
came. As he approached the tree, the cries 
changed to a low moan; but he saw Viola in 
the top of the tree, clinging to the branches, 
and the hungry animal waiting below for his 
prey. Coming nearer, he saw that the en- 
raged tiger was beating the tree with his 
body, and tearing the bark, while he foamed 
with wrath. It was but the work of a moment 
for Orson to decide what to do. 

**T'll soon finish you, you furious, blood- 
thirsty creature!” he exclaimed; and he 
rushed upon him with his axe. But the ani- 
mal had his eyes open, and rushed towards 
his destroyer. Orson jumped aside just in 
time to save himself; but in a moment he re- 
newed the attack, and with one blow of his 
axe made the animal stagger and fall. 

Orson, too, fell, and for a minute lay appar- 
ently helpless on the ground; and, as Viola 
looked down upon him from the top of the 
tree, she fainted. 

Just then a lark flew over Orson’s head, and 
poured forth a strain of sweet music, that re- 
vived both him and Viola; and, as they looked 
up, they saw the frightened animal hurrying 
off as fast as he could go. 

Orson had expected to be torn into a thou- 
sand pieces; but the furious creature had not 
hurt even a hair of his head, and he rose at 
once to go to Viola’s help. As he started to 
his feet, the lark flew up to him, and whis- 
pered in his ear: ‘‘ Orson,” she said, “it wag 
the fairy Revenge who sent that furious beast 
into these woods. It was her purpose to de- 
stroy you both; but you are saved, and you 
have saved Viola from a dreadful death. I 
am the fairy Benevolent, and I have come in 
time to tell you that now is your chance to rid 
yourself forever of the odious bearskin that 
has so long made you frightful. Viola is over- 
whelmed with gratitude, as well she may be. 
She is already longing to do some great thing 
for you. She will most gladly consent to 
wear your skin.” 

‘‘ Never, never!” exclaimed Orson, at once 
wrought up tothe highest pitch of excitement. 
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**T will never do so cowardly a thing as to 
take advantage of that fair young girl’s grati- 
tude!” 

‘*Good by, my obstinate boy,’ answered 
the lark. ‘You will see me again, and 
then —” 

‘*And then I shall say to you just what I 
have said now,” thought Orson; and, as the 
lark flew away, he climbed the tree for Viola. 
Glad to let go of the branches to which she 
had clung for hours, Viola fell into his arms, 
and Orson was compelled to listen to her out- 
pouring of gratitude. 

*©O, Orson!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Once more 
you have saved my life; and now tell me, O, 
tell me, what I can do to show my gratitude.” 

“Do not talk of gratitude,” he replied. 
‘“*You have been everything to me since I 
first saw you in these woods. For years you 
have filled my life with joy. Without you I 
couldn’t live, and in saving you I have se- 
cured my own happiness. Now say no more 
about gratitude,” he added, ‘‘ for you are weak 
and faint;” and he brought her down and 
laid her on the grass, and gave her some bread 
and wine that he found in a hanging basket 
on the tree. ‘* The work of the fairy Benevo- 


lent,” he said to himself, as he took down the 
basket; and, as the wine and bread brought 
back color to Viola’s cheeks and strength to 


her limbs, he poured out his heart’s gratitude 
to the fairy. 

It was quite dark, and they had no other 
light to guide them home but the pale light 
of the stars, as they started to grope their way 
through the woods. But they had not gone 
far when the lark’s song was heard in the 
darkness, and she suddenly appeared as their 
guide, flying before them, and pouring down 
into the dense woods a flood of soft light. 
On, on she went, till she reached the gate of 
Forest Farm; and then she poured out one of 
her sweetest strains, and flew away 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


_——— 


— THE ancients, it appears, thought the 
lightest water was the best. ‘‘I myself,” says 
Athenezus, ‘‘ weighed the water which comes 
from the fountain of Pirene, in Corinth, and 
found it lighter than any other in Greece. 
For I did not believe Antiphanes, the comic 
writer, who says that in many respects Attica 
is superior to all other districts, and that it has 
the best water of any.” In another place he 
tells us that water from ice was preferred, be- 
cause it was lighter, and the proof is, that sce 
itself ts lighter than water. aff 
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TALES OF ANCIENT DAs. 
V.— PANDORA, OR THE MAGIC Box, 


BY CARL CARSON. 


ees was the son of Tapetus, 
one of the Titans, and brother of Epime- 
theus. He was fabled to have surpassed all 
mankind in sagacity and deceit. In these two 
brothers are personified the intellectual vigor 
and weakness of man. Some have supposed 
that Prometheus was also a Titan, and the 
creator or instructor of the human race. 

Once upon a time, when the gods had a 
quarrel with the people of the earth, at Me- 
cone, Prometheus, with his usual craftiness, 
took an ox, and dividing it, put the flesh and 
entrails in the hide, and gathering up the 
bones, and wrapping them in the inside fat, 
desired father Jupiter to take whichever he 
liked. The god, though conscious of the de- 
ceit, took the bones and fat, and was thereby 
enraged. To avenge himself of what he 
deemed an injury, he withheld fire from man. 
But the thoughtful Prometheus was not yet 
satisfied; he determined to work still farther. 
Procuring a hollow staff, he entered the realm 
of heaven, and stole some of the fire. Again 
descending to earth, he gaye it to men, and 
taught them how to use it advantageously. 
The wrath of Jupiter knew no bounds. He 
ordered Prometheus to be chained to a pillar, 
or, as some say, to the cold, desolate rocks of 
Mt. Caucasus, and sent a vulture to prey upon 
his liver. It was to be an unending punish- 
ment; for as much as was eaten in the day- 
time, just so much was replaced by night. 

After a long interval of time, however, as we 
have seen in a preceding story, — thirty thou- 
sand years, — Hercules, on his way to procure 
the golden apples, encountered the unhappy 
victim, and, out of compassion, shot the vul- 
ture, thereby putting an end to his punishment. 
But Jupiter had exercised his anger in another 
way, besides condemming the thief. He also 
brought punishment upon man, because he 
had received the stolen fire. 

Vulcan was the handiworker of the gods, 
to whom he rendered many an able service. 
Jupiter gave orders to him to knead together 
earth and water, to give it human might and 
voice, and to impart to it a form like that of 
the immortal goddesses. When this part was 
accomplished, he then sent Minerva, in whom 
was centred all wisdom, to endow the newly- 
created woman — the first ever created — with 
artist knowledge. He sent Venus to give her 
beauty and the charms of loveliness, and Mer- 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


cury to inspire her with an impudent and art- 
ful disposition. The sister Graces clothed 
her; and each of the divinities having be- 
stowed upon her the gifts that were com- 
manded, she was named Pandora — the “‘all- 
gifted” one. It was through her, then, that 
the great god hoped to bring sin into the 
world, and thereby avenge himself upon our 
mortal race. 

At the appointed time, the winged messen- 
ger of heaven, Mercury, brought her to the 
dwelling of Epimetheus. He had been fore- 
warned by his brother to receive no gifts from 
Jupiter. But the fine appearance of Pandora, 
her exquisite loveliness, and outward charms, 
wrought a singular effect upon the mind of 
the unwary man. He immediately fell in love 
with her, and not being able to procure a like 
companion elsewhere, he asked the beautiful 
girl to become his wife. She consented, and 
became an inmate of the house. 

dh the dwelling of Epimetheus stood a closed 

jar, which he had been forbidden to open. 
One day, when the husband was away from 
home, Pandora became curious as to the con- 
tents of the jar. She longed to know what 
was in it; so, disregarding every injunction, 
she raised the lid. 

What was the consequence? All the evils 
hitherto unknown to man, and without num- 
ber, rushed out violently, and spread them- 
selves over the whole earth. Pandora was 
frightened at beholding these monsters, and 
quickly shut down the lid, just in time to pre- 
vent the escape of Hope, which thus remained 
to man — to comfort and support him amid all 
his afflictions. 

My young readers will perhaps notice a re- 
semblance in this story to the account of the 
fall of our first parents, as given in the Scrip- 
tures. Both Pandora and mother Eve, led on 
by curiosity, yielded to temptation, and did 
what was forbidden them to do. Sin was 
brought into the world. Mankind fell from a 


state of purity to one of sin and sorrow. But 
Hope, — 
“* With eyes so fair,” 


still remains, and whispers promised pleasure 
and peace, after the scenes of this life are 
over. 

——_—_¢-———_——— 


— Tue air of the deserts of Arabia is so 
dry that the finest Damascus blades may be 
exposed all night without contracting the 
slightest rust. This is said also to be true of 
the air in some other parts of the Eastern 
world. af 











FRIENDSHIP.— A OHARADE. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. WHITTEMORE, @ Qua- 
keress; ABEL, her Son. HENRY PHILPOT. 


FRIEND. 


Scene I.— Poorly-furnished Room. Quaker- 
ess knitting; Son writing. 


Abel. (Flinging down pen.) .There! “TI 
have attached a chip as the property of the 
within-named defendant.” That’s all I can 
make out. The rest is Greek. I believe 
Squire Candee writes with the feather end of 
a quill. 

Mother. Thee is tired, my son; rest a while, 
and thee’ll feel better. 

Abel. It isn’t that, mother; I wouldn’t mind 
the work, if I could read the writing. 

Mother. (Putting on spectacles.) Let me 
look. ‘‘D-r-v-t-h-l-s.”. Why, of all things, 
Abel! What makes him stir the letters up 
so? There’s no sense to it. Does thee sup- 
pose friend Candee knows what it is himself? 

Abel. Not always. They say he can’t read 
his own writing after it gets cold. 

Mother. Then he can’t blame thee for not 
reading it. 

Abel. Ah, but he does. He expects me to 
make good sense out of turkey-tracks, and 
growls if I don't. 

Mother. (Indignantly.) Growls, my son? 
Thee always takes abundance of pains. Friend 
Candee has no call to find fault. I wish thee 
had a better man to work for. 

Abel. (Starting up and walking the floor.) 
You don’t know what you say, mother. Beg- 
gars can’t be choosers. — (Aside.) Shall I 
tell her the whole story? — (Aloud.) You 
know my French class, mother? 

Mother. Yes; that is not as stupid as copy- 
ing for the lawyers — is it, my son? 

Abel. Mother, I have lost my French class. 

Mother. (Dropping knitting.) Thee sur- 
prises me! What fault did they find? 

Abel. No fault in particular; only the trus- 
tees at the academy have engaged a teacher 
straight from Paris. 

Mother. (Clasping her hands.) Thee don’t 
say so! Why, Abel; they didn’t stop to think 
this is throwing thee right out of business! 

Abel. (Bitterly.) What do they care for 
that, mother? That is my lookout, not theirs. 
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Mother. Now I understand how thee hap- 
pened to turn scribe. But, much as it both- 
ers thy brains, I suppose there is no other 
way but for thee to go on spelling out friend 
Candee’s turkey-tracks, Abel. We must live. 

Abel. I may as well make a clean breast of 
it, mother; I can’t go on writing for Squire 
Candee. 

Mother. Well, I don’t wonder, my son; 
thee’s far from strong; it tires thy head. 

Abel. No, no, mother; he has no more 
work for me to do; that is what I mean. His 
daughter Bessie has come home from school, 
and can copy his papers as well as not. So 
I'm out again. 

Mother. (Rising.) But, Abel, what are we 
going to do for aliving? Has thee thought 
of that? 

Abel. Thought of it, mother? What else 
have I thought of day and night? Of course 
I know I am all you have to look to for sup- 
port. I have said nothing to you, fearing to 
distress you; but which way I am to turn 
next, I cannot imagine. If I were only strong 
enough to work! 

Mother. Can’t thee open a school here? 

Abel. Why, mother, the town is full of 
teachers already. I would as soon think of 
going to the North Pole to set up an ice- 
cream saloon. 

Mother. (Smiling.) I can’t spare thee to 
go to the North Pole, Abel. But keep up 
good courage; there’s better days coming. 

Abel. Yes, indeed, mother. You don’t hear 
me say die while there’s any chance of living. 
—(Aside.) She little knows how small that 
chance is becoming! 


SHIP. 


Scene II. — Same Room. 
apples. 


Quakeress paring 


Enter ABE. 

Mother. Well, my son, what is it? Thee 
looks as if there was news to tell. 

Abel. Yes, mother, so there is; I’ve got 
some work. 

Mother. I am right glad of it, Abel; for 
the sugar is so low. I had to scrape the bot- 
tom of the box to-day. But why don’t thee 
smile, if thee has found something to do? 

Abel. I thought I was smiling a little easy, 
mother. But it’s like trying to make soap- 
suds out of hard water; the laugh won’t come. 


Mother. Why, what’s the matter? Don’t" 


thee like the work? What is it? 
Abel. Yes, mother, I like the work well 
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enough; or should, 
from home. 

Mother. Away from home? Why, Abel, 
can’t spare thee! 

Abel. I know it seems so, mother; but 
really I have had a capital offer. An old 
gentleman with plenty of money is going to 
South America for his health, and will pay 
my passage and give me twenty dollars a 
month if I will go with him, and read to him 
and amuse him. 

Mother. (With emotion.) I cannot have it 
so. Thy father and thy brother both died on 
the water. Thee must keep to the land. 

Abdel. But, mother, you know — 

Mother. 1 know this, my son; I shall die 
if thee goes off and leaves me. 

Abel. I shall soon come back, mother. 

Mother. Nay, my son; they that go down 
to the sea in ships cannot say verily they will 
ever come back. 

Abel. Well. life is always uncertain, moth- 
er. Squire Candee says there is ‘“ nothing 
sure but death and taxes.” Still, that isn’t 
saying but the Amazonia is a sea-worthy ship 
—is it? And I shall feel as safe in her as] 
do in this room. 

Mother. Has thee tried all the means to get 
something to do? 

Abel. Why, you know I have, mother; all 
means but begging. 

Mother. The Lord forbid we should come 
to that! Where is Henry Philpot? 

Abel. In Boston, I believe, mother. 
do you ask? 

Mother. Has thee written to him? 

Abel. Certainly, mother. (E£mbarrassed.) 
Henry is my best friend; he knows all my 
affairs. 

Mother. Henry has large worldly posses- 
sions and some influence. What did he say 
when thee told him of our necessities? 

Abel. (Turning away.) He has never an- 
swered my letter. 

Mother. Is it possible? And yet he always 
professed to think so much of thee! 

Adel. He is no hypocrite, mother; don’t 
talk so. There must be some good reason for 
his not writing. 

Mother. So there may; but thee was always 
ready to go more than half way with Henry. 
Remember this world is full of false appear- 
ances, my son. Some friendships ai are as easily 
rubbed out as pencil-marks. 

Abel. Mother, you’re too bad! I believe it 
is the want of money that’s the root of all 
evil. It makes you suspicious. You never 
used to be so. 


if it did not take me away 


Why 
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Mother. I mean to do the youth justice. It 
may be he never received thy letter. Write 
again, Abel. 

Abel. (Reluctantly.) I have already writ- 
ten him twice, mother. 

Mother. (Putting handkerchief to her eyes.) 
Then our last chance is gone. The Lord have 
mercy On us. I cannot have my boy go on 
the ocean. 

Abel. (Aside.) I never saw my mother 
weep before. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Scenz III. — Same Room. 
weeping. 


Mother gently 


Enter HENRY, tn haste. 

Henry. I didn’t stop to knock. How are 
you, Abe! Haven’t you a word to say for 
yourself ? 

Abel. (Shaking hands warmly.) ‘You took 
me so by surprise, Hal. 

Mother. (Coolly.) We thought thee was 
in Boston, friend Henry. 

Henry. So I was, this morning. But Abe’s 
old letters, which never arrived till last night, 
set me all in a flutter. I couldn’t rest easy. 
And on the Common I met Squire Candee, 
who told me about the South America plan. 
So I came home to put a stop to it. 

Mother. (Brightening.) Ah, then thee 
understands it would be very hard for me to 
let him go. 

Henry. Understand? OfcourseI do. The 
thing must be nipped at once. I thought I 
wouldn't raise your hopes, Abe; but I’ve been 
working for you, the past month, trying to 
get a chance for you with Kincaid. He’s 
principal of the academy at Piccadilly, you 
know. Wants an assistant. 

Abel. Kincaid? Why, Hal, that’s too high 
amark altogether. He gives the best salary 
in the state. ‘i 

Mother. It was very kind of thee, Henry; 
but it is a pity thee should take so much pains 
for nothing. ; 

Henry. Wait a moment, Mrs. Whittemore; 
it wasn’t pains for nothing; the thing is 
settled. 

Abel. Hal, what do you mean? 

Henry. Just what I say. And I’ve been 
over to Piccadilly; went yesterday; found 
just the house for you. You and your mother 
can live in clover. Needn’t go unless you 
choose; but to secure the house I paid a 
month’s rent in advance. A great rush for it. 

Abel. Why, Hal! But do I understand you 
I can have the school? 
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Henry. No; you do not understand me, it 
seems; du¢ you can have the school. 

Abel. It does not seem possible, Hal. 
Kincaid never saw me. 

Henry. No; but he has seen me. 

Adel. Hal, Hal, you’re a jewel! 

Mother. Come here, friend Henry; thee 
won’t mind it if I kiss thee? 

Henry. (Laughing.) Please fry me, and see. 

Adel. So I shan’t go down to the seaina 
ship, mother. Kiss him again! 

Henry. O, by the way, Abe, here is some 
spare scrip for you, in case you happen to be 
a little pinched. (Gives him bdilis.) 

Adel. Hal, Vl remember this in you as 
long as I live. 

Henry. Now don’t, Abe; forgive and forget! 

Mother. The Lord bless you, friend Henry! 

Abel. Mother tried, half an hour ago, to 
persuade me you weren’t much of a friend, 
Hal; only one of the touch-and-go kind. But 
I shall believe the stars up yonder are paper 
spangles before I lose faith in you, old fellow! 

Henry. Give us your hand, Abe. I reckon 
you and I know what we are talking about. 
We'll hold fast to one another till the boat 
sinks. 

Mother. 


Mr. 


So mote itbe. [Curtain falls. 


QUINTIN AND HIS FISHING.* 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


UIETLY, quietly, 
Watching, they wait 
For a pull at the line 
And a bite at the bait. 


Quietly, quietly, 
Swimming away, 
The bright little fish 

Do frolic and play. 


Quietly, quietly, 
Patience and time, 
For “ Try again, try again,” 
Saith the old rhyme. 
* From Letters Everywhere, published by Lez & Suep- 
Arp. The letter Q is well wrought into the picture. 


—_—_——_>__—_—__ 


—— CULTIVATE conciseness of speech in 
speaking or writing. A voluminous writer is 
rarely read. A short sermon does far more 
good than a long one. 


—— Tue books belonging to the library of 
the British Museum occupy over ten miles of 





shelf. 
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ANSWERS. 


633. (Three hurrahs = three cheers, in shape 
of figure 4 = fore) (awl) the (boys on board) 
(IV. = for C o’er BET) (IX.= three times 
three) (and) (thirty) (I = M. o’er E) 4 the 
(jolly black flag) of the (bow = B. O. W.) 
(100 = C) — Three cheers for all the boys on 
board; for Corbet three times three. And 
thirty more for the jolly black flag of the 
B. O. W. C. 634. Atlantic Ocean Cable. 
635. Gaw-k. 636. Glad-e. 637. Go-b. 638. 
Grave-l. 639. Grip-e. 640. (Cat) CH (Timc) 
(bee) (eye) (thief) (oar-lock) (four he’s bald) 
(bee) (II in D) — Catch Time by the fore- 
lock, for he is bald behind. 641. — 

D 
TiN 
EXCEL 
DICKENS 
GREAT 
AND 
S 
42. 
(43. Ice-water, water-ice. 
(ON on D) (A) (G) (A) — Lake Onondaga. 


Latin REbus. 
fe A Cacsare Sunt. 
ak 


K. 


\ eee 


2 
m2. 
CHARADE. 


646. My first is a resinous substance; my 
second is a sailor, and is also exactly like my 
first; and my whole you will think you have 
caught, if this you cannot guess. ALEx. 


647. 


REBUs. 


Bont ait 
een: ae 


WORATAO 





R 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PuzztiEs. 


648. Curtail a male name, then annex two 
pipes, and it gives a town in England. 649, 
Drop the first two letters of a town in Russia, 
and it gives a city in Italy. 650. Behead 
town in France, and get another town there, 

Hepwie. 
ENIGMA. 

651. The whole is a text in Scripture. It js 
composed of 15 letters. as follows: Letter E is 
used 4 times, I1, L1,M1,N1,02.R1.S), 
U1, V1, Y1. ENRIQUE, 


652. 





(II on G) (K on G) — Hong Kong. | 
644. (La) (key) | 


DECAPITATIONS. 


653. Behead foulness, and leave a liquid. 
654. An animal, and leave to row. (655. Ran- 
cid, and leave a pronoun. 656. A piece of 
iron, and leave an indisposition. 657. An 
instrument of punishment, and leave a sor- 
ceress. ‘ CLIPPER. 


658. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


Square Worps. 


659. Similar; a country; to omit; the ori- 
ent. Pen HOLDER. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror 
L or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

One of our young friends is poetically in- 
clined, and begins his letter thus : — 
“ Oliver Optic, my friend, 
1 hope you will lend 
The attention I ask for a while ; 
As my letter you read, 
And learn of my need, 
Pray put all these puzzles on file. 


“ O; make me your debtor, 
By reading this letter, 
In spite of each ‘ Dike,’ and each ‘ Ditch,’ 
And let some good number 
These puzzles encumber, 
Then accept the best wishes of ‘ Styx.’ * 

Sometimes we receive letters which cause a 
shade of sadness. For instance, we have just 
opened one where the writer says his parents 
are strict with him, and so he wants letters 
sent to him under an assumed name and toa 
post-office several miles from his home. Now 
this will not do. Be honest with your par- 
ents, as with every one; and if, after respect- 
fully asking to open a correspondence, and 
explaining the reasons for asking, your re- 
quest be denied, cheerfully submit, and show, 
by your conduct, that you are filial; and that, 
although disappointed, you will not disobey, 
but the rather, will prove yourself worthy 
their confidence. We cannot lend our aid to 
any deception. 

A keen-eyed editor has found that one of 
our rebuses recently published is very, very 
old, and has done good service in the maga- 
zines for years. We regret that any of our 
friends should send us as original what they 
borrow from some other source. Honesty 
should include and govern all our deeds, 
small as well as great. — Eric’s comparisons 
have already been printed. — P. Trolyum (care 
of James Carey, Baltimore, Md.) makes the 
complaint, so common, that his letters are 
not answered by those to whom he writes at 
their own request. 

Addison G. Hartley’s rebus reached us too 
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late for competition for the prize; it is so 
good, however, that we shall publish it. — If 
Hal F. Way had made his rebus a little bet- 
ter, we would have marked it A.; but it is not 
quite to our mind. — What names some of our 
friends do take! Here is a letter signed by 
Fighting Nat, Giant Chief, and Silent Slayer! 
Now, we presume these are nice, peaceable 
boys, as far from fighting as doves, but their 
names are fearful! — Capt. Joe and Harlow’s 
No. 10 is under consideration. 

Fred’s is too easy; the same with that by 
Ruy Diaz. — Many of our boys and girls write 
asking for a picture of Oliver Optic, and we 
will answer them all together thus: a portrait 
of Mr. Adams was given in July, 1867, and it 
is not among the impossibilities that another 
may some time be given; but you have no 
idea how modest the editor is; and the very 
thought of being gazed at by so many thousand 
friends is almost enough to make an engrav- 
ing blush! —If in Lorain Lincoln’s place, we 
should write to Goupil, print dealer, of New 
York, or to Williams & Everett, print dealers, 
of Boston, and an answer will be returned, 
giving the desired information. 

Eric’s enigma is too easy ; ditto with Coffee’s 
rebuses. — Sorry for you, Humpty Dumpty, 
and sorry for ourselves too, but the three re- 
buses have already been printed, with only a 
trifling variation. — The Sun will shine for all 
the readers soon. — Nimrod can find in a pre- 
vious letter bag, not long ago, directions as to 
a good book on coins. — Alex wants to sell 
three Novelty cases and two fonts of type. His 
enigma, No. 21, is A.— The numbers of the 
Magazine containing ‘* Seek and Find,” will 
cost sixty-five cents, postage not paid. 

It is at Rutherford Park, N. J., and not 
N. Y., where lives John A. Robertson (Ivan- 
hoe), who is now writing the history of our 
‘“ happy family.”— Who will send a list of 
amateur papers to Carolus Rex, Box 64, 
Springfield, Mass. ? — We said that we should 
take something from the Pedler; and at his 
last visit we took a good rebus, and it will 
take its turn with the engraver; but don’t get 
impatient, boys, about the rebuses, for there 
are many good ones on the stocks, and in 
time they will all appear. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — B. G. Fales, 
168 Congress Street, Troy, N. Y. — Jas. E. 
Jauney, 1429 Lawrence Street, Philadelphia 
(stamps and rabbits). —S. E. Dar, Box 35, 
Media, Pa. (specimens of boys’ papers), also 
wants to correspond with Hedwig. — William 
H. Davis, 655 Shawmut Avenue, Boston High- 
lands, Mass. (minerals). « 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
XX. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: As we could 
not go to Berlin, we went to the Saxon 
Switzerland. At one of the stations on the 
railroad, a short distance from Dresden, we 
had the pleasure of seeing the king and queen 
of Saxony — King John and lady. Their 
daughter, the Duchess of Genoa, was about 
to depart for Italy; and like loving parents, 
as they certainly appeared to be, and as we 
have no doubt they are, they came to the sta- 
tion to ‘‘see her off.” The king resides, in 
summer, at Pilnitz, where he has a very 
pleasant palace on the bank of the Elbe. He 
drove several miles up the river, and crossed 
in a steam ferry-boat to the railroad station. 
He came without any flourish of trumpets, or 
even a single attendant, that we saw, entered 
the station without parade, and went to the 
car in which the duchess was to leave. -No 
one cleared the way for him, and we were 
astonished that such a plain-looking old gen- 
tleman as he was could be even the king of 
Saxony. He wore a white hat, a black coat, 
and striped pants, without decoration of any 
kind to distinguish him from the rest of man- 
kind. The queen was equally plain and un- 
pretending in her appearance. The king is 
over seventy, and he and his queen looked 
very much like a well-to-do farmer and his 
wife, such as we have often met. 
The queen wept like a true mother as she 
parted with her daughter. They hugged and 
kissed each other like common people, and 


the king himself exhibited no little emotion.. 


The duchess and her little party took a first- 
class compartment in an ordinary carriage. 
When they were seated, the queen took the 
king’s arm, and a policeman opened a pas- 
sage through the crowd that by this time had 
gathered around their majesties. The king 
carried his white hat in his hand, and bowed 
to the people as he passed out. By the events 
of 1866, he lost a considerable portion of his 
power, especially as he does not command his 
own army, or, at least, he only does so at the 
behest of the more mighty king of Prussia. 
We rather liked the looks of the old gentle- 
man and lady, ands certainly they did not 
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make so much fuss and parade as many an 
American aristocrat who has nothing but 
money — not even good behavior — to recom. 
mend him. 

We went to Saxon Switzerland, and were 
astonished and delighted at the beauty of the 
scenery.. We stood upon a rock on the verge 
of a precipice, and looked down into a vast 
abyss, a thousand feet deep, in which grew 
the greenest of evergreens, and whose sides 
were surrounded with vast columns of rock, 
The place is sometimes called the Dock; and 
it is not unlike an immense dry dock, such as 
we see in the navy-yards. It covers several 
acres, and the sides are nearly perpendicular 
in places: At one end it narrows into a small 
gorge, over which there is a picturesque stone 
bridge. There are a hundred splendid look- 
outs in the vicinity, where the spectator gazes 
down into the abyss, through some narrow 
gorge, or into some vast rift in the rocks, 
One of these is the summit of a basaltic rock, 
protected by an iron railing, which looks 
down upon the Elbe, and commands a splen- 
did view of the valley for a long distance. A 
steamer passing below looks like a toy-boat, 
We counsel everybody, who goes to Dresden, 
to visit the Saxon Switzerland. Its wonders 
and its beauties are within a narrow comn- 
pass, and can be seen in a day. We took 
a little steamer at Schandau, after winding 
down a romantic path for half an hour, and 
had a pleasant sail back to the city. 

OxIver Optic. 


—_—_——_>—__—_ 


— Tue camphor-tree grows in China, and 
is a most useful and magnificent production 
of the vegetable kingdom. The Chinese affirm 
that it sometimes attains the height of three 
hundred feet, and a circumference greater than 
the extended arms of twenty men could em- 


brace. Camphor gum is obtained from the 
branches by steeping them when fresh cut. 
Besides yielding this valuable ingredient, the 
camphor tree is one of the principal timber 
trees of China, and is used not only in build- 
ing, but in most articles of furniture. Cam- 
phor-wood trunks are in demand all over the 
globe to pack woollens and furs, or any article 
that can be destroyed by moths, as they are 
said to be insect-proof. It is also a light and 
durable wood. 


— BE considerate to all men; for there 
is no man whose *good will we may not 
need, whose good word may not be required, 
whose helpful endeavor may not sometimes 


| oblige us. 
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